Yet  Elizabeth  Thatcher 

never  dreamed  she  could 

write  for  the  screen  until  we  tested 
her  story-telling  ability.  Will  you 
send  for  the  same  test — FREE? 

Elizabeth  THATCHERisa  Montana 
housewife.  So  far  as  she  could  see  there 
was  nothing  that  made  her  different 
from  thousands  of  other  housewives. 

But  she  wrote  a successful  photoplay. 
And  Thomas  H.  I nee,  the  great  pro- 
ducer, was  glad  to  buy  it — the  first 
she  ever  tried  to  write. 

“I  had  never  tried  to  write  for  pub- 
lication or  the  screen,”  she  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Cor- 
poration. “In  fact,  I had  no  desire  to 
write  until  I saw  your  advertisement.” 
This  is  what  caught  her  eye  in  the 
advertisement: 

“Anyone  with  imagination  and 
good  story  ideas  can  learn 
to  write  Photoplays.” 

She  clipped  a coupon  like  the  one  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page,  and  received 
a remarkable  questionnaire.  Through 
this  test,  she  indicated  that  she  pos- 
sessed natural  story-telling  ability, 
and  proved  herself  acceptable  for  the 
training  course  of  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Corporation. 

And  Thomas  H.  Ince  bought 
her  first  attempt 

Only  a few  weeks  after  her  enrollment, 
we  sold  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  first  story  to 
Mr.  Ince.  With  Mr.  Ince’s  check  in 
her  hands,  Mrs.  Thatcher  wrote: 

“I  feel  that  such  success  as  I have 
had  is  directly  due  to  the  Palmer 
Course  and  your  constructive  help." 

Can  you  do  what  Mrs.  Thatcher 
did?  Can  you,  too,  write  a photoplay 
that  we  can  sell?  Offhand  you  will  be 
inclined  to  answer  No.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  answered 


We  sold  her  first  story 
to  Thomas  H.  Ince 


oft  hand.  Will  you  be  fair  to  yourself? 
Will  you  make  in  your  own  home  the 
simple  test  of  creative  imagination 
and  story-telling  ability  which  revealed 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  unsuspected  talent 
to  her? 

Send  for  the  Van  Loan  ques- 
tionnaire 

The  test  is  a questionnaire  prepared 
by  H.  H.  Van  Loan,  the  celebrated 
photoplaywright,  and  Prof.  Malcolm 
MacLean,  former  teacher  of  short- 
story  writing  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. If  you  have  any  story-telling 
instinct  at  all,  send  for  this  question- 
naire and  find  out  for  yourself  just 
how  much  talent  you  have. 

We  will  be  frank  with  you.  The 
Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  exists 
first  of  all  to  sell  photoplays.  It  trains 
photoplay  writers  in  order  that  it  may 
have  more  photoplays  to  sell. 

With  the  active  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  leading  producers,  the 
Corporation  is  literally  combing  the 
country  for  new  screen  writers.  Its 
Department  of  Education  was  organ- 
ized to  produce  the  writers  who  can 
produce  the  stories.  The  Palmer  in- 
stitution is  the  industry’s  accredited 
agent  for  getting  the  stories  without 
which  production  of  motion  pictures 
cannot  go  on.  Producers  are  glad  to 
pay  from  $500  to  $2,000  for  screen 
stories. 

Not  for  “born  writers,”  but 
for  story-tellers 

The  acquired  art  of  fine  writing  cannot 


be  transferred  to  the  screen.  The  same 
producer  who  bought  Mrs.  Thatcher’s 
first  story  has  rejected  the  Work  of 
scores  of  famous  novelists  and  ’ maga- 
zine writers.  They  lacked  the  kind  of 
talent  suited  for  screen  expression. 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  and  hundreds  of  others 
who  are  not  professional  writers,  have 
that  gift. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
cannot  endow  you  with  such  a gift. 
But  we  can  discover  it,  if  it  exists. 
And  we  can  teach  you  how  to  employ 
it  for  your  lasting  enjoyment  and 
profit. 

We  invite  you  to  apply  this 
free  test 

Clip  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Van  Loan  questionnaire. 
You  will  assume  no  obligation.  If  you 
pass  the  test,  we  will  send  you  interest- 
ing material  descriptive  of  the  Palmer 
course  and  Service,  and  admit  you  to 
enrollment,  should  you  choose  to  de- 
velop your  talent.  If  you  cannot  pass 
this  test,  we  will  frankly  advise  you 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  writing  for  the 
screen.  It  will  be  a waste  of  their  time 
and  ours  for  children  to  apply. 

Will  you  give  this  questionnaire 
a little  of  your  time?  It  may  mean 
fame  and  fortune  to  you.  In  any  event, 
it  will  satisfy  you  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  should  attempt  to  enter  this 
fascinating  and  highly  profitable  field. 
Just  use  the  coupon  below  and  do  it 
now  before  you  forget. 


Thomas  H.  Ince 
Thos.  H.  Ince 
Studios 

Frank  E.  Woods 
Chief  Supervis- 
ing Director 
Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Cory. 
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Lois  Weber 

Lois  Weber 
Productions,  Inc. 
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Editor  and  Pub- 
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With  the  question- 
naire we  will  send 
you  a free  sample 
copy  of  The  Photo- 
dramatist, official 
organ  of  the  Screen 
Writers’  Guild  of 
the  Author’s 
League,  the  photo- 
playwright’s maga- 
zine. 


PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation,  Dept,  of  Education,  Dl, 

124  West  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Please  send  me,  without  cost 
or  obligation  on  my  part,  your 
questionnaire.  1 will  answer 
the  questions  in  it  and  return 
it  to  you  for  analysis.  If  I pass 
the  test,  I am  to  receive  fur- 
ther information  about  your 
Course  and  Service.  Also  send 
free  sample  copy  of  the  Photo- 
dramatist. 


Name 


Address. 
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“ The  Old  History  Book”  presented  by  the  Neighborhood  Guild  of  Northwestern  University  Settlement 


The  Old  History  Book 

An  Americanization  Pageant  especially  suited  to  Lincoln  Celebrations 
By  LOUISE  VAN  YOORHIS  ARMSTRONG 


FOREWORD 

THE  OLD  HISTORY  BOOK  was  written  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Guild  of  Northwestern  University  Settlement  of 
Chicago,  and  was  produced  for  the  Guild’s  annual  benefit  on 
February  13th,  1920.  The  Guild  is  an  organization  composed 
of  representatives  from  every  club  in  the  settlement — the 
Fathers’  Club,  the  Mothers’  Club,  the  Home  Culture  Club,  the 
Girls’  Patriotic  Service  League,  the  Mask  and  Wig  Dramatic 
Club,  the  Polish  Social  Club,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  American 
Legion  and  many  others.  The  representatives  of  these  different 
clubs  gather  together  on  certain  occasions  to  promote  coopera- 
tion and  a neighborly  feeling  among  the  organizations,  and 
once  a year  they  join  forces  for  some  such  “big  event”  as  this 
pageant. 

The  group  which  presented  The  Old  History  Book,  consisted 
of  about  two  hundred  people,  ranging  in  age  from  old  men  and 
women  well  over  seventy  down  to  little  children.  All  workers 
— all  people  whose  lives  had  known  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  softer  and  brighter  things — surely  no  director  could  ask 
for  a more  inspiring  group  with  which  to  work.  “The  Old  History 
Book”  was  an  effort  to  present  glimpses  of  the  great  phases 
of  our  country’s  history,  and  to  express  the  deep  and  genuine 
patriotic  feeling  of  these  “home  folks”  in  the  simplest  possible 
terms,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they  could  find  in  it  a parallel 
in  their  own  lives.  Therefore  the  central  theme,  showing  Lincoln 
in  his  boyhood  home,  was  chosen,  and  the  simple  pageant  fea- 
tures woven  about  it. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  others  who  may  wish  to  produce  it, 
and  to  those  who  read  it,  to  know  something  of  the  personality 
of  the  original  cast.  All  the  spoken  parts  were  taken  by  members 
of  the  Mask  and  Wig  Dramatic  Club,  a group  of  about  twenty 
young  men  and  women  trained  in  dramatic  work,  and  having 
a good  knowledge  of  English.  There  were  many  foreign-born 
men  and  women  in  the  cast  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  very 
limited,  and  the  pageant  features  afforded  them  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  Indian  group  was  mostly  of  boys  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  picturesque  and  bar- 
baric war  dance  and  pantomime,  and  many  of  them  have  been 


^Copyright,  11)20,  by  the  author.  No  performance  of  thia  pageant  may  be  given 
without  aeouring  the  righta,  for  which  application  should  be  made  to  Thu  Dkama. 


active  in  the  dramatic  department  ever  since.  In  the  Puritan 
group  there  were  women  of  various  ages  from  several  dif- 
ferent clubs  and  many  children.  The  Fathers’  Club  furnished 
the  Puritan  men.  The  Revolutionary  scene  took  in  both  men  and 
women  of  different  ages  from  several  clubs.  In  the  third  episode 
we  were  fortunate  in  having  a group  of  negro  singers  who  gave 
the  old  spirituals  with  a thrill  that  found  instant  response  from 
the  audience.  The  country  dance  was  beautifully  presented  by 
the  young  people  of  the  Polish  Social  Club,  and  the  military 
drills  of  the  fourth  episode  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  younger 
girls  and  boys. 

The  Refugee  group  was  the  one  which  more  than  any  other 
gripped  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  It  consisted  of  some  fifty 
women  and  girls  and  little  children  chosen  from  the  types  which 
could  only  be  found  in  such  a neighborhood  as  that  of  the  settle- 
ment. There  were  many  old  ladies — and  no  actors  in  the  entire 
pageant  caught  the  spirit  of  their  parts  better — many  mothers 
whose  sad  faces  told  of  true  struggles  and  heartaches,  accom- 
panied by  wistful-eyed  little  children,  and  these  weary  ones, 
some  in  their  own  old  clothes,  some  in  peasant  costume,  carry- 
ing little  bundles  of  their  possessions,  were  led  on  their  way  by 
Captain  Maurice  Bernhardt,  eighty-eight  years  old,  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  and  a veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  Captain, 
wearing  his  French  uniform  and  carrying,  his  beloved  French 
flag,  was  accompanied  by  a young  girl  in  the  uniform  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  carrying  the  American  flag.  When  they 
reached  the  center  of  the  stage,  with  the  women  and  children 
and  the  young  soldiers  of  the  Allies  grouped  about  him,  the 
Captain  sang  the  Marseillaise— sang  it  with  his  old  voice  quav- 
ering, but  with  all  the  dramatic  instinct  and  all  the  patriotic 
love  of  a true  Frenchman — and  I do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
who  heard  it  will  ever  hear  it  again  and  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed. 

Every  group  worked  with  a beautiful,  unselfish  spirit  towards 
the  success  of  the  production  as  a whole.  One  little  incident  of 
the  Refugee  group  particularly  impressed  me.  I had  sent  for  a 
live  goose  for  one  of  the  refugees  to  carry  as  a realistic  touch, 
and  noticing  an  especially  sad-faced  woman  with  a little  ragged 
child  among  those  who  had  volunteered  for  the  group,  I assigned 
the  goose  to  her.  She  accepted  the  honor  almost  with  tears  of 
joy,  clasped  the  goose  as  if  it  were  a precious  treasure,  and  fixed 
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her  eyes  upon  the  Captain’s  Hag  wit  lx  1 lie  look  of  a worshipper 
gazing  at  a shrine.  She  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  rehearsals 
and  in  the  final  performance — playing  her  part  with  her  whole 
soul.  I hope  that  the  pageant  meant  to  many  what  it  meant  to 
her.  As  I look  back  upon  the  pageant  it  scarcely  seems  like  a 
play.  It  seems  like  a very  real  thing  which  created  itself  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  group  of  people.  When  we  were  working 
on  it  1 had  not  read  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  remarkable  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Later  when  I did  read  it,  some  lines  spoken  by  the 
Chronicler  reminded  me  of  my  cast  in  The  Old  History  Book. 

“ When  the  high  heart  we  magnify, 

And  the  sure  vision  celebrate, 

And  worship  greatness  passing  by. 

Ourselves  are  great.” 

* * * 

PROLOGUE 

ABE  LINCOLN  COMES  HOME. 

Characters : 

Abraham  Lincoln — About  twenty  years  old,  he  comes  to  visit 

his  father’s  farm  in  Illinois  after  a trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Sarah  Lincoln — His  step-mother. 

Thomas  Lincoln- — His  father. 

The  Neighboring  Young  Folks. 

When  the  curtain  rises  there  is  revealed  a stage  within  a stage 
■ — that  is,  a large,  dark  forestage  hung  with  plain  curtains,  and 
at  the  center  back  a small  stage  rising  a little  above  the  level  of  the 
main  stage  and  complete  in  itself.  The  attention  is  focussed  upon 
the  picture  presented  upon  the  small  stage.  The  scene  is  Thomas 
Lincoln’s  log  cabin  in  Illinois.  There  is  an  outside  door  at  the 
left,  a window  at  the  back,  and  a fireplace  at  the  right.  A spinning 
wheel  is  by  the  fire-place.  A coon-skin  cap  and  an  old  lantern 
and  some  fire-arms  hang  on  the  wall.  A table  and  two  chairs  are 
at  the  left.  On  the  table  are  supper  dishes,  a few  old  books  and 
a lighted  candle.  Thomas  Lincoln  is  seated  at  the  table  eating 
his  supper.  Sarah  Lincoln  stands  at  the  open  door,  looking 
out  into  the  gathering  dusk. 

Thomas:  Ain’t  you  never  goin’  to  do  nothin’  but  stand 

starin’  out  o’  door,  Sarah  Lincoln? 

[He  gets  no  answer.] 

Thomas:  Huh? 

Mrs.  Lincoln  [Suddenly  realizing  that  he  has  spoken J: 
What’s  that?  More  tea  you  was  wanting,  Tom? 

Thomas:  No! 

[Silence  follows.  Thomas  picks  up  the  old  books  which  are  lying 

on  the  table,  glares  at  them  and  slams  them  down  noisily .] 

(Mrs.  Lincoln  looks  around .] 

Thomas  [Pointing  to  the  books]:  What’s  them  things  doin’ 

here?  I thought  we  was  through  with  trash  like  that. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I brought  ’em  out,  Tom.  I thought  it 

would  kinda  please  Abe  to  have  ’em  right  handy  if  he  was  to 
get  here  tonight. 

Thomas:  Been  the  ruination  of  him — books  has!  An’ 

you  go  on  encouragin’  him.  It  ain’t  no  example  to  set  the 
other  children. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Oh,  Tom,  we’ve  argued  about  it  so  many 

times!  Can’t  you  lay  off  it  and  leave  the  poor  boy  enjoy  what 
little  he’s  got? 

Thomas:  What  little  he’s  got!  If  he  ain’t  got  much  it’s 
his  own  fault.  If  he’d  leave  them  books  alono,  mebbe  he’d 
amount  to  somethin’. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  You  talk  like  ho  didn’t  amount  to  some- 

thing, Tom  but  I’ve  told  you  beforo  an’  I’m  telling  you  now, 
if  you  live  you’ll  be  prouder  of  him  than  any  o’  the  rest.  Abo 
ain’t  just — just  common,  Tom.  He’s  got  more  brains  than  the 
average. 

Thomas:  Aw,  brains!  All  tho  brains  in  the  world  ain’t 

in  books! 


Mrs.  Lincoln:  Well,  it  ain’t  only  brains,  Tom.  It’s  feel- 

ings. Abo’s  tho  kind  that’s  got  deeper  an’  bigger  ones  than 
most  of  us  has. 

Thomas:  You  ain’t  never  goin’  to  git  over  your  notions 

about  that  boy. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I been  thinking  he  might  get  home  tonight. 

Thomas:  Well,  he  ain’t  here  in  time  for  tho  chores.  Are 
you  goin’  over  to  watch  the  young  folks  at  tho  party? 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  No.  I’ll  stay  here  an’  wait  for  Abo.  You 

go  on  over,  Tom,  when  you  get  settled  for  the  night. 

[Thomas  rises,  puts  on  his  coon-skin  cap,  and  lights  the  lantern.] 
Thomas:  Mebbe  you  an’  him’ll  both  come  over  if  he  does 
get  home. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Mebbe.  If  Abe  wants  to. 

[Thomas  goes  out.  Mrs.  Lincoln  picks  up  his  supper  dishes, 
and  arranges  the  table  again  as  if  for  someone  else.  This  done, 
she  sits  down  and  looks  fondly  over  the  battered,  old  books.  Abe 
comes  in.  He  is  dressed  in  rough,  shabby  clothes,  a homespun 
shirt,  an  open  vest,  high  boots  coming  up  over  his  trousers  and 
an  old  slouch  hat.  He  carries  his  coat  and  a carpet  bag.] 

Abe  [From  the  doorway ]:  Mother! 

Mrs.  Lincoln  [Jumping up  and  rushing  to  him]:  Abe!  Mjrboy! 
Abe:  All  the  time  coming  up  the  road  tonight  I’ve  been 
feeling  good  because  I knew  you’d  be  here. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Somehow,  I just  knew  you’d  be  gettin’ 

home  tonight,  Abe.  I even  kept  your  supper  warm.  Set  down, 
child.  You  must  be  powerful  tired.  , 

Abe:  I had  a great  trip — full  of  things  to  think  about. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Here’s  your  tea.  It’s  steamin’  hot.  That’ll 

rest  you.  Was  New  Orleans  like  you  thought  it  ’ud  be? 

Abe:  Someways,  yes — someways,  no. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Here’s  fresh  cakes,  Abe.  You  ain’t  worried 

about  somethin’  are  you?  The  trip  turned  out  like  you  wanted 
it  to,  didn’t  it? 

Abe:  Oh,  yes,  our  business  was  successful.  I’m  all  right, 

Mother,  and  it’s  good  to  get  home.  [He  notices  the  books.]  Well, 
if  here  ain’t  my  old  books! 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I fetched  ’em  down  from  the  loft.  I thought 

mebbe  you’d  like  ’em  handy. 

Abe:  Nobody  but  you  ’ud  think  of  kind,  thoughtful  things 

like  that. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I know  somebody  that  would — you,  Abe. 

Abe:  [He  is  so  absorbed  in  the  books  that  he  scarcely  hears  this] : 
My  old  history  book! 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I kept  ’em  safe  for  you.  Better  have  some 

more  tea.  [She  fills  his  cup.] 

[At  this  point  the  sound  of  a violin  playing  a lively  old  tune  is 
heard,  also  gay,  young  voices.  Mrs. Lincoln  goes  to  the  door.] 
Voices:  [Outside]:  Howdy,  Mrs.  Lincoln!  Better  come 

along ! 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Howdy,  folks!  Won’t  you  come  in  a minute? 

Abe’s  home. 

Voices:  Oh,  Abe’s  home!  What’s  that?  Abe  home? 

Where’s  Abe? 

[77te  visitors  crowd  in — several  girls  and  boys  on  their  way  to 
a party — among  them  the  fiddler.] 

First  Girl:  Why,  Abe  Lincoln! 

First  Boy:  You’re  just  in  time,  Abe! 

Second  Girl:  Oh,  Abe,  I’m  powerful  glad  to  see  you! 

Abe:  It's  awful  good  to  see  you  all! 

Third  Girl:  We’ve  missed  you  a lot,  Abe! 

Second  Boy:  You  bet  wo  have. 

Third  Boy:  How  was  New  Orleans? 

First  Girl:  He  can  tell  us  about  that  on  the  way. 

Second  Girl:  Yes.  You’re  cornin’  to  tho  party,  ain’t  you 
Abe? 

Abe:  I’m  sorry,  but  I reckon  I just  can’t  come  tonight 

1 just  got  home  and  I’m  kinda  beat  out.  I guess  I better  stay 
here  with  Mother  and  mebbe  road  a little. 

First  Girl:  Read!  Oh,  Abe! 
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Second  Girl:  We  thought  mebbe  your  mother’d  come  along. 

Abe:  Well,  Mother,  you  go  long  with  ’em  if  you  want  to. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  No,  thank  you  all.  You’re  kind  not  to 

forget  us,  but  if  Abe  wants  to  stay  home,  I reckon  I’ll  stay,  too. 

First  Girl:  Aw,  what’s  a party  without  Abe? 

Second  Girl:  Well,  you  ain’t  the  only  one  that  thinks  so. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  He’s  tired,  folks. 

Abe:  I’m  just  awful  glad  to  see  you  all,  but  I can’t  come 

tonight. 

Third  Girl:  Well,  you’ll  come  to  the  next  party,  won’t 

you,  Abe? 

Abe:  Mebbe — to  the  next  one. 

First  Girl:  An’  you’ll  come  over  to  our  house  while  you’re 
home,  won’t  you,  Abe?  My— my  father  an’  my  mother — an’ 
— an’  my  sister,  an’  gran’ma,  an’ — an’  the  hired  man  an’  every- 
body to  our  house  just  loves  to  have  you  come. 

Abe:  Deed  I will  come. 

Second  Girl:  An’  to  our  house,  too? 

Abe:  I’m  goin’  to  see  all  my  old  friends. 

Third  Girl:  Well,  good-bye,  if  you  ain’t  coming.  We’d 
best  be  gettin’  on. 

All:  Good-bye,  Abe!  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Lincoln!  Sorry 

you  won’t  come!  Good-bye!  Good-bye! 

Abe:  Good-bye!  See  you  soon!  Good-bye! 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Good-bye,  all! 

[All  the  young  people  go  out.  The  sound  of  the  violin  is  heard, 

getting  fainter  in  the  distance.} 

Abe:  Mother,  mebbe  I’ve  been  selfish.  Perhaps  you’d 
rather  have  gone. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  You  know  no  party  could  be  as  nice  as 
stayin’  home  with  you,  son.  [Abe  has  already  picked  up  his 
hooks.]  Only  don’t  get  so  deep  in  the  books  you  forget  I’m  here. 
I want  to  hear  about  what  all  you  saw  an’  what  you  been  think- 
in’. 

Abe:  It’s  pleasanter  reading  these  and  talking  to  you  than 

seeing  some  o’  the  things  I saw.  Remember  when  I first  got 
this  old  history  book,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Indeed,  I do,  Abe.  You  was  so  happy. 

Poor  child,  it  weren’t  much,  but  it  meant  such  a heap  to  you! 

Abe:  Remember  how  I used  to  read  pieces  out  of  it  to 

you  sometimes,  when  the  rest  wasn’t  here? 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Yes,  Abe!  Read  some  now — like  you  used  to 

Abe:  But  I’ve  read  it  all  so  many  times  you  must  know 
it  by  heart  now  yourself  - 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Well,  mebbe  my  memory  ain’t  so  good  as 

it  might  be,  Abe,  an’ — an’,  anyway, , I just  like  to  hear  the 
sound  of  your  voice. 


Abe:  What’ll  we  start  with  then?  About  the  Puritans? 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Yes,  Abe — about  how  they  came  over  in 

the  Mayflowrer  and  found  themselves  in  a land  inhabited  by 
savages.  That  was  what  the  book  said,  wasn’t  it? 

Abe:  Yes.  It’s  right  here. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Seems  funny  to  talk  that  way  about  the 

Indians.  I suppose  there  was  lots  more  of  ’em  then.  But  go 
on,  child. 

Abe  [Reading]  “At  last  the  one  hundred  brave  men  and 
women  on  the  little  ship  Mayflower  sighted  land.  They  reached 
the  desolate,  snow-covered  coast  of  Cape  Cod  on  November 
9,  1620,  and,  since  they  were  unable  to  make  their  way  further 
south,  they  decided  to  settle  there.  During  the  first  long 
winter  in  this  strange  land  inhabited  by  savages,  they  suffered 
the  greatest  privations.  They  were  all  huddled  under  one 
roof,  half  starving,  and  fearful  lest  the  Indians  might  attack 
them  at  any  time.  Before  spring  came,  fifty-one  of  their  number 
had  died,  but  the  more  hardy  ones  who  were  spared  continued 
to  work,  undismayed  by  these  hardships,  that  the  little  colony 
might  thrive.” 

[While  Abe  is  still  reading  the  curtain  slowly  falls.] 

* * * 

FIRST  EPISODE 

THE  DAYS  OF  1620 

The  curtain  rises  showing  the  large  forestage  now  lighted.  The 
small  stage  is  now  curtained  and  forms  part  of  the  wall  of  the  large 
stage.  The  Lincoln  cabin  is  therefore  hidden  from  sight.  This 
arrangement  is  followed  in  all  of  the  episodes  or  pageant  features. 

Strange,  weird  cries  like  a chant  are  heard  in  the  distance y 
An  old  Indian  chief  enters  with  his  war  drum.  He  sits  down  and 
begins  beating  the  drum  rhythmically,  continuing  his  chant.  From 
all  sides  Indians  come  trooping  in — warriors,  squares  and  chil- 
dren.  The  warriors  circle  around  the  chief  in  a dance.  Just  as 
the  dance  has  reached  a sort  of  savage  frenzy,  the  warriors  suddenly 
stop  and  listen,  startled,  as  if  by  some  strange  sound.  The  savage 
drumming  dies  down,  and  the  sound  of  a white  man's  drum  is 
heard.  A young  drummer  boy  in  Puritan  costume  enters  the 
audience  room  from  one  of  the  doors  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  and 
when  he  reaches  the  space  just  in  front  of  the  stage,  he  trims  and 
faces  the  audience.  He  is  giving  the  summons  for  the  Puritans 
to  come  to  the  meeting  house.  Presently  the  sound  of  many  voices 
singing  a hymn  is  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  other  door  at  the 
opposite  side.  Through  the  hall  and  up  onto  the  stage  comes  a pro- 
cession of  Puritans — men,  women  and  children,  the  drummer 
boy  falling  in  at  the  end  of  the  group.  As  the  procession  crosses 
the  stage,  the  Indians  watch,  fascinated.  Some  start  forward 
threateningly,  but  the  old  chief  restrains  them.  As  the  procession 
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passes  out , they  stare  after  the  disappearing  white  men , and  then 
steal  away  in  the  opposite  direction — some  of  them  going  down  the 
aisle  through  the  hall  in  the  direction  from  which  the  Pilgrims 
came.  The  curtain  falls. 

* * * 

FIRST  INTERLUDE 

LINCOLN  THE  READER 

Abe  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  are  seen  in  the  cabin,  exactly  as  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  Prologue. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  They  was  brave  men,  Abe — those  old 

Pilgrims. 

Abe:  Brave  women  too,  Mother.  Don’t  forget  that. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  That’s  like  you,  Abe — not  to  forget  us 

women  folks. 

Abe:  Do  you  want  some  about  the  Revolution,  Mother? 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Yes!  About  Paul  Revere  and  that  first 

battle  the  minute-men  fought  at  Lexington.  How  you  loved 
that  part  when  you  was  a little  feller! 

Abe:  I love  it  more  now.  It  was  the  first  battle  our  country 

fought  for  the  principles  of  right  and  freedom. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  You  talked  so  much  about  all  those  famous 

folks  when  you  was  little,  Abe, — Washington  an’  LaFayette 
an’  General  Gates  an’  Franklin  an’  all  of  ’em.  Seemed  just 
like  you  know  ’em — they  was  so  real  to  you.  Mebbe  someday 
folks’ll  put  your  name  in  the  list  of  ’em- — of  the  country’s  great- 
est. I like  to  think  so,  Abe. 

Abe:  If  they  do,  Mother,  I reckon  it’ll  be  because  you 

always  helped  me  and  didn’t  make  fun  o’  my  reading  books 
and  trying  to  learn.  Here  it  is — about  Paul  Revere.  You 
remember  Adams  and  Hancock  were  in  Lexington  and  the 
British  wanted  to  arrest  them  and  take  them  to  England  to 
be  tried  for  treason. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  And  the  British  general  sent  troops  across 

the  river. 

Abe:  Yes.  [Reading.]  “The  British  troops  crossed  the 

river  at  ten  in  the  evening,  but  in  spite  of  the  secrecy  which 
had  been  observed,  the  patriots  at  Concord  were  prepared  for 
their  coming.  Paul  Revere  was  sent  out  by  way  of  Charlestown 
to  give  the  alarm.  When  the  signal  lantern  in  the  belfry  of 
the  old  North  Church  told  him  which  way  the  troops  had  gone, 
Revere  took  horse  and  galloped  over  the  Medford  road  to 
Lexington,  shouting  the  news  at  the  door  of  every  house  that 
he  passed.  Meanswhile  the  British  troops  were  marching  along 
the  main  road;  but  swift  and  silent  as  was  their  advance,  frequent 
alarm  bells  and  signal  guns,  and  lights  twinkling  on  distant 
hill-tops,  told  but  too  plainly  that  the  secret  was  out.  At  dawn 
when  the  British  general  reached  the  village  green  at  Lexington, 
he  found  himself  confronted  by  some  fifty  minute-men.”  Isn’t 
that  a picture,  mother?  Doesn’t  it  thrill  you  when  you  think 
of  those  men  rushing  from  their  homes,  from  their  fields  so 
that  our  country  might  live!  “The  British  fired  upon  them 
— a deadly  volley  that  slew  eight  and  wounded  ten.  The 
minute-men  returned  the  fire.  Adams  and  Hancock,  who  had 
escaped  and  were  hurrying  across  the  fields,  heard  the  crackle 
of  the  distant  musketry,  and  Adams,  realizing  that  the  great 
moment  had  come,  cried  out  to  his  companion  ‘Oh,  what  a 
glorious  morning  is  this!’  ” 

* * * 

SECOND  EPISODE 

THE  DAYS  OF  1775 

The  curtain  rises  showing  a : family  group  in  the  period  of  the 
A merican  Revolution.  Two  middle-aged  ladies  arc  seated  upon 
a.  bench  or  settle,  sewing  upon  the  early  type  of  American  flag. 
An  elderly  gentleman ' and  two  younger  men  who  might  be  Adams 
and.  Hancock  stand  near.  A young  girl  seated  at  a spinel  is  singing 
an  old,  song,  assisted  by  another  girl  and  a young  man.  At  the 
close  of  the  song,  the  musician  plays  a,  minuet  and  the  girl  and 
young  man  dance.  Presently  in  the  distance  three  shots  are  fired. 


The  music  and  dancing  stop  instantly.  All  listen.  The  young 
man  leaves  hastily.  Three  similar  shots  are  fired,  apparently 
■much  nearer.  All  listen  spellbound.  From  different  places 
about  the  hall  and  off-stage  come  answering  signals.  The  young 
man  enters  carrying  a musket,  bids  the  family  a hasty  farewell 
and.  again  leaves.  The  curtain  falls. 

Just  as  the  curtain  falls  on  this  stage  picture,  the  minute-men 
come  down  the  aisles  from  various  parts  of  the  audience  room, 
and  form  into  two  lines  just  in  front  of  the  stage.  They  go  through 
some  rather  crude  military  formations,  lasting  only  a moment  or 
two.  The  strains  of  “ Yankee  Doodle ” are  heard.  The  minute- 
men  separate  into  two  files  and  march  in  the  two  side  entrances 
leading  to  the  stage.  The  curtain  rises  showing  three  boys  with 
fife  and  drum  and  the  flag  of  the  colonies,  standing  center  stage. 
The  minute-men  enter  and  form  up  behind  them  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  this  tableau. 

* * * 

SECOND  INTERLUDE 

LINCOLN  THE  THINKER 
[The  curtain  rises  again  revealing  Abe  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.] 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  The  way  you  read  it,  Abe,  seems  like  as 
if  it  was  yesterday  or  today  it  was  all  goin’  on — that  struggle 
for  freedom  and  liberty.  Don’t  seem  like  it  was  all  over  long  ago. 

Abe:  Why,  mother,  it’s  never  “all  over.”  Those  same 
questions — the  question  of  every  man’s  right  to  be  free  and 
the  question  of  living  up  to  the  Constitution  those  men  thought 
out  for  us  and  those  minute-men  fought  for — are  staring  us 
in  the  face  this  very  day. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I know  what  you  mean,  Abe.  You’re 
thinking  about  slavery  again. 

Abe:  Every  man  that  can  think  at  all  is  thinking  about  it 

- — those  that’s  for  it  as  well  as  those  that’s  against  it — because 
whether  they’re  for  or  against,  they  know  it  can’t  go  on.  It 
won’t  be  long  now  before  the  crisis.  Then  we’ll  all  have  to  put 
our  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  the  way  our  forefathers 
did. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  Do  you  mean  you  think  there’ll  be  war, 
Abe? 

Abe:  Mebbe  war — mebbe  not,  but  whatever  form  the 

struggle  takes  we’ll  all  be  in  it.  Folks  are  talking  open  now. 
A while  back  it  was  just  a few  men  who  dared  to  do  that.  And 
we’ve  all  got  to  think  about  it  and  talk  about  it  and  fight  about 
it  if  need  be,  until  the  thing’s  solved  and  our  country  washed 
clean  of  the  disgrace. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  You  seem  to  feel  it  more  and  more  the 

older  you  get,  Abe,  and  I reckon  you’re  right  about  it. 

Abe:  Mother,  when  I was  in  New  Orleans  I saw  an  auction 

at  the  slave  market.  I saw  men  selling  human  beings — -men, 
women,  young  girls,  little  children,  broken  down  old  folks — 
selling  ’em  just  like  cattle.  I saw  babies  taken  out  of  their 
mother’s  arms  and  passed  around  from  hand  to  hand  for  those 
ruffians  to  bid  on.  It  seems  like  I can’t  even  talk  about  it. 
and  yet  I know  I’ve  got  to  go  on  talking  about  it  without  cease 
until  something’s  done  to  put  a stop  to  it.  I’m  young,  mother, 
and  what  I can  do  now  ain’t  much,  but  if  I ever  get  a chance 
to  hit  this  thing,  I’ll  hit  it  hard! 

[The  curtain  falls.] 

* * * 

THIRD  EPISODE 

THE  DAYS  OF  18GI 

“ Way  Down  upon  the  S'wanec  River"  is  played  softly  as  the 
curtain  rises  showing  a group  of  negro  slaves — men,  women  and 
children,  grouped  about  engaged,  in  various  kinds  of  simple  tasks. 
As  they  work  they  fall  to  singing  some  of  the  old  negro  spirituals, 
such  as  “Go  Down,  Moses”  and“ Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot.”  While 
still  singing  they  rise  and  go  out.  Crossing  the  stage  and  coming 
out  one  of  the  side  entrances  into  the  audience  room,  they  walk 
past  the  stage  in  a slow  procession,  arid,  in  through  the  entrance 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage. 
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The  curtain  falls  as  the  last  slave  has  left  the  stage.  It  rises 
again  as  the  procession  of  slaves  has  crossed  in  front  of  the  stage 
and  disappeared.  A country  dance  is  in  progress,  with  the  girls 
in  hoop-skirts  and  the  men  in  the  costume  of  1861.  An  old  man, 
standing  on  a chair,  is  playing  the  fiddle.  The  young  people 
line  up  and  a Virginia  Reel  is  danced.  In  the  midst  of  the  dancing 
a bugle-call  is  heard.  The  dance  stops.  The  men  seem  instinctively 
to  gather  into  two  hostile  groups.  The  girls  try  to  draw  them  to- 
gether but  without  success.  They  exit  opposite  sides.  The  curtain 
falls  on  the  tableau  of  the  girls,  huddled  together  in  terror  and  grief. 

The  strains  of  “ Kingdom  Cornin'  ” are  heard,  and  a little  pro- 
cession of  negro  children  comes  from  one  of  the  side  entrances  into 
the  audience  room.  The  leader  is  a little  negro  boy  with  a paper 
soldier  hat  and  a small  American  flag.  They  half  strut,  half  dance 
across  in  front  of  the  stage  and  go  in  at  the  other  side  entrance. 
The  curtain  rises  just  as  they  make  their  entrance  upon  the  stage, 
singing  the  old  song.  They  are  very  jubilant.  Presently  their 
song  is  cut  short,  and  they  stand  listening  and  watching  one  of 
the  side  entrances.  From  off-stage  come  the  voices  of  the  older 
negroes  singing  “ Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.”  From 
the  side  which  the  children  are  watching,  a soldier  in  the  uniform 
of  the  North  enters — one  of  the  boys  who  was  seen  at  the  country 
dance.  From  the  opposite  side  enters  another  of  the  boys  in  the 
Confederate  uniform.  Both  walk  wearily,  with  bent  heads.  .4  s 
they  reach  the  center  of  the  stage  they  glance  up  and  see  each  other, 
and,  after  a long  look,  clasp  hands  in  reconciliation  as  the  curtain 
falls. 

* * * 

THIRD  INTERLUDE 

LINCOLN  THE  DREAMER 

[The  curtain  rises  showing  Abe  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Abe  has 
put  down  his  book,  and  sits  with  his  arms  on  the  table  and  his 
chin  in  one  hand,  staring  silently  before  him.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
watches  him.] 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  You  ain’t  said  nothing  for  a powerful  long 
time,  Abe.  Dreamin’  way  off  into  the  future,  ain’t  you? 

Abe:  Way  off  into  the  future,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  You  won’t  go  for  to  sit  up  all  night  think- 
in’  will  you,  Abe?  You’d  ought  to  have  some  sleep  after  your 
trip.  What  is  it  you’re  thinking  about  when  you’re  looking 
so  far  away? 

Abe:  I ain’t  exactly  thinking,  Mother.  It’s  just  a kind 

of  a feeling  that  comes  to  me. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  What  kind  of  a feeling,  Abe? 

Abe:  A feeling  that  the  future’s  going  to  bring  out  things 
most  folks  won’t  even  dream  of  in  our  time. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  The  towns  and  cities  ’ll  be  a heap  bigger, 


I reckon,  with  lots  more  folks  in  ’em,  and  boys  like  you,  Abe, 
’ll  have  better  chances  than  they  got  now. 

Abe:  Everybody’ll  have  better  chances  because  the  spirit 

of  freedom  ’ll  keep  on  growing.  Some  day  the  thinking  men 
all  over  the  world’ll  join  hands  to  fight  for  humanity.  And 
the  spirit  of  liberty  of  our  country  and  of  the  other  nations 
that  think  big,  clean  thoughts,  ’ll  go  crying  out  to  the  people 
who  are  still  in  the  dark — the  way  Paul  Revere  did  to  the  folks 
back  in  Concord — and  there’ll  be  minute-men  all  over  the 
world  answering  that  call. 

Mrs.  Lincoln:  I — I just  love  to  hear  you  talk  like  that, 

Abe.  Mebbe  I don’t  always  quite  understand,  but  I get  thrills 
inside  o’  me — sort  o’  little  glimpses  of  the  things  you  see  clear 
and  plain.  It’s  like  the  way  folks  feel  in  meetin’  when  the 
preacher  calls  for  them  that’s  found  the  Lord — and  sometimes 
you  think  you’ve  found  the  Lord,  and  then  again  you’re  scared 
for  fear  you  ain’t  found  Him — but  anyway,  there’s  a feeling 
comes  over  you  that  makes  you  want  to  shout! 

Abe:  Some  day,  Mother,  I think  the  whole  world  of  right- 

eous men  is  going  to  shout  like  Adams  when  he  heard  the  guns 
at  Concord  “Oh,  what  a glorious  morning  is  this!” 

[The  curtain  falls.] 

* * * 

FOURTH  EPISODE 

THE  GLORIOUS  MORNING 

The  curtain  rises  showing  a group  of  Red  Cross  girls  gathered 
about  a table,  working  at  bandages,  etc.  A group  of  the  Girls' 
Patriotic  Service  League  enters  from  one  of  the  side  entrances  to 
the  audience  room.  The  girls  march  through  the  aisles  and,  lining 
up  in  front  of  the  stage,  go  through  a simple  military  drill.  Tim , 
curtain  falls  on  the  Red  Cross  group  a little  before  the  close  of  the 
drill.  At  the  close  of  the  drill  the  P.  S.  L.  group  forms  into  two 
lines  and  goes  out  through  the  two  side  entrances  leading  to  the 
stage. 

The  curtain  again  rises  showing  a group  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Allies — English,  Scotch,  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  perhaps 
others,  and  several  Americans.  They  are  apparently  resting  and 
are  singing  some  rollicking  war  ditty,  such  as  “ Tipperary.”  At 
the  close  of  their  song,  the  “Marseillaise"  is  heard,  played  softly . , 
From  one  of  the  side  entrances  leading  to  the  audience  room  comes, 
a procession  of  refugees.  They  are  mostly  women  and  children, 
weary  and  forlorn,  stumbling  along  under  the  load  of  such  of  their 
possessions  as  they  have  been  able  to  save.  They  are  led  by  a Red 
Cross  girl  and  an  old  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  This  sorrowful  procession  makes  its  way  across  in  front 
of  the  stage,  through  the  other  side  entrance  and  up  onto  the  stage 
( Continued  on  page  137.) 
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more  convinced  of  the  splendid  work  the  League  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  the  theatre  and  drama  of  America.”  Dr.  Burton 
of  Minnesota  attending  (he  same  meeting  paid  similar  enthu- 
siastic testimony. 

THE  IOWA  STATE  COMMITTEE  on  Little  Theatre  Cir- 
cuits is  making  headway.  The  latest  report  from  its  Chair- 
man, Professor  Mabie,  indicates  that  it  is  an  established  faet 
and  destined  to  win  approval.  Several  groups  of  players  are 
already  at  work  on  their  productions  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
start  the  tour.  Iowa  City  is  preparing  “The  Truth”;  Grinnell 
has  in  rehearsal  a program  of  one-act  plays;  Newton  has  about 
prepared  a program  of  one-act  plays;  Mason  City  is  planning 
to  contribute  Her  Husband’s  Wife.  With  these  four  cities 
prepared  to  exchange  performances,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines 
and  Bloomfield  will  be  able  to  follow  suit  much  later  in  the 
year.  Bookings  are  being  made  and  the  Little  Theatre  circuit 
may  be  called  an  established  fact. 

Plays  for  St.  Valentine’s  Day 

CORA  MEL  PATTEN,  Chairman  Junior  Department 
St.  Valentine  Passes — By  Claudia  Lucas  Harris,  5514  Centre 
Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Typed  copy  $5.00,  including  royalty. 
Excellent  for  high  school  students.  Tw'enty-six  characters  with 
any  number  of  extras.  Attractive  setting  with  the  court  of 
St.  Valentine  in  rear,  beyond  a fanciful  landscape  and  fairy-like 
village.  To  the  right  and  left  front  are  turn  tiny  cottages  where 
live  a youth  and  maid.  The  costumes  are  very  brilliant,  in 
Watteau  style.  To  the  court  come  pairs  of  lovers,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old  with  famous  lovers  from  the  realm  of  literature. 
Easily  staged.  Time  about  thirty-five  minutes. 

Magic  Incense — By  Miss  A.  W.  Alden,  624  South  Norton 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Typed  copy  $5.00,  including  royalty. 
A fantasy  for  high  school  girls.  There  is  but  one  speaking 
part,  that  of  Penelope  the  Spirit  of  Romance.  Other  characters 
used  for  pantomime  are  the  cook,  the  stay-at-home,  the  house- 
wife, the  dull  husband,  and  the  secretary.  Easily  produced. 
Plays  about  twenty  minutes. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Cleft  Heart — By  Theodosia  Garrison.  In 
One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  No.  40,  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.  Suitable  for  high  schools.  Scene,  Love’s 
Shop,  Arcadian  Way.  Characters,  Love  and  a maiden.  Plays 
ten  minutes. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts— By  Josephine  Krohn.  Published  by 
The  Drama  League  of  Chicago,  25  Cents.  Cast  of  thirty  to 
forty  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  Picturesque, 
humorous,  dramatic  Costumes  red,  white  and  gold  with 
decorations  of  hearts.  Plays  twenty  minutes. 

Plays  and  Pageants  for  Lincoln’s  and 
Washington’s  Birthday 

THE  following  plays  and  pageants  for  Lincoln’s  and  Wash- 
ington’s birthday  should  prove  interesting  for  celebrations: 
Bird,  Grace  E.  and  Maude  Sterling — Historical  Plays  for 
Children;  MacMillan  Co.,  1914. 

Irish,  Marie — Good  Things  for  Washington  and  Lincoln’s 
Birthdays;  1’.  S.  Denison,  1914. 

Mackay,  Constance  D’Arcy — Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants 
for  Young  People;  Henry  Holt,  1912,  contains  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Rail-s;  litter  (Indoor),  George  Washington’ s Fortune 
(outdoor). 

Merrington,  Marguerite— Holiday  Plays;  Dufiield,  1910. 
Contains  si,  Washington’s  Birthday  Pageant,  Abe  Lincoln. 

The  Fiery  Pillar  by  Louise  Ayers  Garnett  in  The  Spirit  of 
pemocracy,  published  by  Rand  McNally,  is  a good  patriotic 
pageant.  Scenes  from  Percy  Mac  Kayo’s  George  Washington 
can  he  used  effectively. 


the  drama 


Reference  Lists  on  Modern  Drama 

Compiled  by  HAROLD  A.  EIIRENSPERGER 

THE  announcement  of  a new  bibliography  on  modern  drama 
is  sure  to  call  forth  the  question  as  to  the  need  for  such  a 
piece  of  work.  The  present  list  seeks  to  justify  its  existence 
through  its  claim  to  be  both  comprehensive  and  exhaustive. 
Only  books  in  English  have  been  considered,  the  obvious  stand- 
ard works  in  German,  French  and  Italian  having  been  omitted 
because  of  the  difficulty  to  procure  them.  Magazine  articles 
have  not  been  considered,  although  the  field  covered  by  the 
periodical  is  most  important.  Books  dealing  solely  with  the 
writing  of  one  dramatist  have  also  been  excluded. 


x.  vjiv.vmiAi,  X\,r,r  run  UK  AM  A STUDY 

Anclrcnvs,  Charlton— The  Drama  Today;  Philadelphia  and  London,  J.  P.  Lippin- 
Areher.^ William— Ab°ut  the  Theatre,  essays  and  studies;  London,  T.  F.  Unwin, 

Sr*"*-  °'  T‘“to'  L»"d~'  L~.  Marstoni 

E“” 

Barley  Joseph  Wayne— -The  Morality  Motive  in  Contemporary  English  T|r.lrr)„ . 

Mexico,  Missouri,  Missouri  Printing  Co  , 1917.  tmsn  jjrama; 

Borsa,  Mario— The  English  Stage  of  To-day;  translated  from  the  Italian  i 
edited  by  Brinton;  Eondon  and  New  York,  John  I.ane,  1908  ' tallan  an<1 

BoydMwnest  A.— The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland;  Boston,  Little  Brown, 

BraMey^ B^jarain— A Short  History  of  the  English  Drama;  New  York.  Harcourt! 

Burton, sRichard— The  New  American  Drama;  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 

CaffiTayVwrie908Henry~The  Appreciation  of  thc  Drama;  New  York,  Baker  & 

rmrteiii  HuStlyT’^Jle  N.ew  Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art;  London,  F.  Palmer  19p> 
Chandler,  Frank  Wh— Aspects  of  Modern  Drama;  New  York,  Macmilkn  1914 
^ arHoltari915  1 ThC  Br,tlsh  and  American  Drama  of  To-day;  New  York, 

ClarKidda7915  H"“Contemporarv  French  Dramatists;  Cincinnati,  Stewart  A 
Clark,  Barrett  H — -The  Continental  Drama  of  To-day;  New  York,  Holt,  1914 
C H)18  H.  European  Theories  of  the  Drama;  Cincinnati,  Stewart  A Kidd, 

Crawford^, nMary  Caroline— Romance  of  the  American  Theatre;  Boston,  Little, 

DiCkMifflin',Tlh9015aS  H ~The  Case  0f  the  Amerioan  Drama;  Boston,  Houghton, 
Dickinson,  Thomas  II.— The  Contemporary  Drama  of  England;  Little,  Brown, 

Dukes,  Ashley — Modern  Dramatists;  London,  F.  Palmer  1911 

Dimmiek,  Crosby-Our  Theatres  To-day  and  Yesterday;  New  York,  The 

Filon  Augustin— The  English  Stage  translated  by  Frederick  Whyte,  with  an  in 

troduction  by  H.  A.  Jones;  New  York.,  Dodd,  Mead,  1897.  * 1 a " 

Filon,  AugUstlp— Modern  French  Drama;  London,  Chapman  and  Hall  isqs 
Gregory^  Lady— Our  Irish  Theatre;  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Jr.— Dramatists  of  To-day;  New  York  Hnl*  tnnr 

Henderson,  Archibald— European  Dramatists;  Cincinnati,  Stewart  A Kiri, I ion 
Howe,  P.  P.— Dramatic  Portraits;  London,  Martin  Secher,  1913  ’ 13 

Huneker,  James  Gibbons— Iconoclasts,  a Book  of  Dramatists-  New  York  q,.r;k 
ner’s,  1905.  ’ ’ r>" 

Jameson,  M.  Storm— Modern  Drama  in  Europe;  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace, 

Lewisolm,  Ludwig — The  Modern  Drama;  New  York,  B.  W HueWh  lOlfi 
ManjZBS’LS^tt,Bl92i0f  Theatri0al  Art’  Vo1’  VI;  Philadelphia  & London, 

Marble,  Thomas— How  to  Appreciate  the  Drama;  New  York,  Noble  A Eldredce 
1914.  ® * 

Matthews,  Brander — A Book  About  the  Theatre;  New  York,  Scribner’s  1916 
Matthews,  Brander— The  Development  of  the  Drama;  New  York,  Scribner’s. 

Matthews,  Brander — French  Dramatists  of  the  19th  Century;  New  York  Scrib- 
ners, 1881. 

Matthews,  Brander — A Study  of  the  Drama;  Boston  and  New  York  Homrhion 
Mifflin,  1910.  ’ 8 ° ’ 

McLeod,  Addison — Plays  and  Players  of  Modern  Italy;  Sergei,  1912. 

Morris,  Lloyd  it. — -The  Celtic  Dawn;  New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

Moses,  Montrose— The  American  Dramatist,  second  edition;  Boston  Little 
Brown,  1917. 

Nathan,  George  Jean — -Comedians  All;  New  York,  Knopf,  (919, 

Nathan,  George  Jean — -The  Popular  Theatre;  New  York,  Knopf,  1918. 

Nathan,  George  Jean — -The  Theatre,  The  Drama,  The  Girls;  New  York  Knonf 
1921.  ’ 

Oliver,  D.  E. — English  Stage,  John  Ousley;  London,  1912. 


lal  of 

American  roiK-i.ore,  voi.  avu,  ino.  i.avii, 

Saylor,  Oliver  M. — The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revolution;  New  York,  Little, 
Brown,  1920. 

Sturgis,  Granville  Forbes — The  Influence  of  the  Drama;  New  York,  Shakespeare 
I’reHS,  1913. 

Walkloy,  Arthur  11. — Drama  and  Life;  London,  Methuen  A Co.,  1907. 

Woygandt,  Cornelius — Irish  Plays  and  Playwrights; Boston  and  Now  York,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  1913. 

Witkowski,  G. — Thc  German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  New  York, 
Unit,  1909. 

11.  TECHNIQUE 

Andrews,  Charlton— The  Technique  of  Plnywritiiig;  Spring  hold,  Mass.,  1915 
Archer,  Frank — -How  to  Writo  a Good  Play;  London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  A 
Co.,  1892. 
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“Miss  Hillcrist”  and  the  Press  Agent 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 

Personally  I have  found  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I have 
had  the  same  points  put  to  me  regarding  either  Mrs.  Hillcrist 
in  particular,  or  the  play  as  a whole;  to  me,  that  is  proof  that 
those  are  the  questions  which  are  really  interesting  our  au- 
diences here  and  which  they  would  like  to  have  answered. 

May  I,  very  briefly  here,  endeavor  to  clear  one  or  two 
points  which  often  appear  to  be  a little  puzzling?  Why  do 
1 make  Mrs.  Hillcrist  so  hard?  In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
because  she  is  written  on  those  linos— there  is  not  a sympa- 
thetic line  in  the  part — -and  it  is  my  job  to  interpret  the  part 
as  it  is  written.  I think  Mr.  Galsworthy  purposely  makes  her 
unsympathetic  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  play;  played  sym- 
pathetically, there  would  be  danger  of  the  audience  simply 
feeling  it  was  a struggle  between  the  old  aristocratic  family  and 
the  blustering  nouveau  riche,  and  naturally  hoping  that  a charm- 
ing woman  would  win.  There  is  no  danger  of  that  as  she  is 
played!  I feel  personally  that  the  whole  significance  of  the 
play  is  epitomized  in  the  two  entrances  of  the  Jackmans.  In 
the  first  act,  they  come  in  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Hillcrist,  their  late 
landlord  and  squire,  to  make  Hornblower  realize  that  he  is 
breaking  his  word  in  turning  them  out,  after  having  bought 
the  property  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  disturb 
the  tenancy.  The  Rillcrists  take  up  their  cause  and  the  fight 
begins.  Many  ugly  things  are  said  and  done  as  the  fight 
develops.  At  the  very  end  of  the  play,  the  Jackmans  come 
on  again  to  thank  the  Hillcrists  for  having  restored  them  to 
their  home.  They  are  the  only  people  who  have  gained.  What 
does  Mr.  Hillcrist  say?  “1  had  forgotten  their  very  existence.” 
Surely  there  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  real  message:  start  a fight, 
and  you  will  go  on  and  on  purely  from  the  primitive  instinct 
to  down  your  opponent,  and  wall  in  all  likelihood  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

Why  is  Mrs.  Hillcrist  not  more  smartly  dressed?  In  the 
country  districts  today,  I am  afraid  the  English  gentlewoman 
has  neither  money  nor  opportunity  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
fashions;  the  famous  “coat  and  skirt  and  a black  evening  dress,” 
meet  most  occasions! 

Surely  her  action,  as  a gentlewoman,  in  turning  out  Chloe, 
is  inexcusable.  I don’t  think  so.  The  Hornblowers  have  been 
there  seven  years  and  Mrs.  Hillcrist  has  not  called;  in  England 
a perfectly  definite  indication  that  social  intercourse  is  not 
desired.  When  you  remember  that  Mrs.  Hillcrist  has  a daughter 
of  sixteen,  I think  you  will  agree  she  is  right  in  not  commencing 
an  acquaintanceship  with  a family  which  includes  two  young 
sons,  which  would  probably  lead  to  much  unpleasantness  later 
on.  Hornblower  finally  forces  his  way  into  the  Hillcrist  home 
and  makes  war.  Mrs.  Hillcrist,  on  re-entering  the  room,  finds 
it  invaded  not  only  by  Hillcrist  and  his  son,  but  also  by  Chloe, 
about  whose  unsavory  past  she  has  just  been  told  by  Dawker. 
Do  you  wonder  she  asks  Chloe  to  leave  the  house?  Bear  in 
mind  that  Mrs.  Hillcrist  only  wishes  Hornblower  to  be  informed: 
and  she  even  tries  to  get  him  to  come  to  an  arrangement  without 
being  told;  it  is  through  Dawker  the  story  leaks  out. 

These  are  just  one  or  two  of  the  many  interesting  questions 
which  are  frequently  put  to  me  about  Mr.  Galworthy’s  absorbing 
play;  a play  which  I find  grows  in  interest  the  more  one  studies 
it  and  the  longer  one  plays  in  it— a rare  experience! 

I maintain  that  1 am  right,  and  the  press  agents  are  wrong. 
There  is  a huge  public  in  Chicago  keenly  interested  in  good 
dramatic  productions,  and  in  anything  the  actors  taking  part 
in  them  may  have  to  say  on  their  subject.  As  soon  as  respon- 
sible editors  refuse  to  accept  the  stereotype  rubbish  the  press 
agents  hand  them  in  as  “interviews”  with  artists  playing  in 
first  class  productions— just  so  soon  will  the  agents  pull  them- 
selves together  and  fulfill  their  real  purpose — that  of  a channel 
between  the  players  and  their  audiences — by  giving  the  public 
what  it  really  wants:  the  truth. 


The  Old  History  Book 

(Continued  from  page  129.) 

The  young  soldiers  of  the  Allies  group  about  the  old  soldier , and 
all  sing  the  “ Marseillaise ” — the  old  soldier  with  all  the  fervor  of 
his  memories,  the  young  men  with  all  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  task  before  them,  and  the  refugees  with  their  tired  faces  alight 
with  new  hope.  The  curtain  falls. 

From  each  of  the  side  entrances  leading  to  the  audience  room 
comes  a procession  of  Boy  Scouts.  They  march  through  the  aisles 
and  form  up  in  front  of  the  stage  in  two  sections  with  a space  be- 
tween them  in  the  center.  (For  the  finale  which  follows  there  should 
be  steps,  making  it  possible  to  cross  over  the  footlights  and  down 
into  the  audience.  If  the  stage  is  not  provided  with  such  steps, 
they  may  be  brought  in  and  set  in  place  by  the  Scouts.)  The  Scouts 
stand  at  salute.  The  curtain  rises  showing  a group  of  the  American 
Legion  in  full  uniform  of  the  men  returned  from  overseas.  The 
final  grand  march  begins  as  the  Legion  group  marches  down  the 
steps  over  the  footlights  and  down  the  middle  aisle,  the  Scouts 
falling  in  on  each  side  of  them  as  a guard  of  honor.  The  grand 
march  proceeds  in  the  following  order:  the  Legion  group  and  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  refugees  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies,  the  Red. 
Cross  group,  The  Girls'  Patriotic  Service  League,  the  Civil  War 
group,  the  slaves,  the  Minute-Men,  the  Revolutionary  group , 
the  Puritans  and  the  Indians. 

As  the  last  of  the  Indian  group  has  left  the  stage,  the  curtain 
of  the  small  stage  rise,  showing  the  Lincoln  cabin  again.  Abe 
has  fallen  asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arms  on  the  table. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  looks  at  him  tenderly.  She  touches  his  arm.  He 
does  not  stir.  She  gets  up  and  goes  to  him.  She  strokes  his  hair 
gently,  then  takes  the  candle  and  blows  it  out.  The  lights  fade. 
The  curtain  falls. 

The  procession  of  all  the  groups  is  still  in  progress,  marching 
through  the  aisles.  The  groups  finally  take  their  places  around 
the  hall  with  the  American  Legion  group  centered  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  the  pageant  closes  with  the  singing  of  “ The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  the  pageant  group  and  the  audience. 


NOTES  ON  PRODUCTION 

The  directions  for  the  pageant  herein  given  apply  to  the  original  production 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement  of  Chicago.  The  arrangement  of  the 
processions  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  pageant  groups  should  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  change  to  fit  the  requirements  of  different  halls  and  different 
sized  groups.  The  original  cast  was  two  hundred.  The  minimum  cast  would  be 
fifty  to  sixty,  the  maximum  as  many  as  desired. 

In  an  auditorium  with  good  lighting  equipment,  it  might  be  possible  and  per- 
haps advisable,  to  omit  the  front  curtain  of  the  large  stage,  bringing  about  the 
changes  by  fade-outs. 

PROPERTY  PLOT 

(Exclusive  of  the  Lincoln  Cabin  and  the  properties  which  may  be  considered 
as  costume  accessories,  such  as  the  Indian  Chief’s  war  drum.) 

Revolutionary  Group — Spinet,  chair  for  spinet,  bench  or  settle. 

Country  Dance  Group — Chair  for  fiddler. 

Red  Cross  Group — Medium  sized  table  and  bench. 

Soldiers  of  the  Allies— Two  benches,  or  same  table  and  bench  as  Red  Cross 
group. 

The  participants  in  the  different  groups  should  be  trained  to  remove  these 
large  properties  upon  making  their  exit.  The  change  from  one  group  to  another 
should  not  take  more  than  two  minutes.  In  fact,  if  the  arrangement  of  scenes  is 
followed  closely,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  stage  wait  longer  than  two  minutes 
in  this  entire  pageant.  The  time  for  the  w'hole  production  is  an  hour  and  a half 
to  two  hours,  depending  upon  the  number  and  length  of  the  songs,  dances  and 
military  drills. 

THE  MUSIC 

The  music  should  be  continuous  throughout  the  pageant  features  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a competent  musician — if  possible,  there  should  be  an  orchestra. 
If  economy  must  be  practiced  in  the  production,  let  the  music  be  the  last  tiling 
to  suffer  from  it,  for  the  music  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  appeal  to  the  audience. 
It  is  as  important  in  creating  the  atmosphere  of  a given  scene  as  the  costuming 
and  action. 

The  musical  program  of  the  original  production  follows,  but  may  bo  considered 
subject  to  certain  changes  if  desired. 

Prologue — Jig  for  the  fiddler,  "Money  Musk.” 

Indian  Group — -“War  Dance,”  by  Skelton. 

Puritan  Group — “A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God.” 

Revolutionary  Group — Song,  "When  Love  Is  Kind;” 
dance,  Beethoven’s  "Minuet.” 

Minute-Men  Group- — “Yankee  Doodle." 

Slave  Group — “Go  Down,  Moses." 

"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot." 

Country  Dance  Group — Dance,  "Pop  Goes  the  Weasel;" 

exit,  “John  Brown’s  Body." 

Reconciliation  Group — For  negro  children,  "Kingdom  Coinin’;” 

for  tableau,  “Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground." 

Rod  Cross  and  P.  S.  L.  Groups — “Semper  Fideles." 

Soldiers  of  the  Allies  Group— "Tipperary." 

Refugee  Group — "The  Marseillaise.” 

Finale — "The  American  Patrol”  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 


“If  I were  a millionaire” 


A Scene  from  one  of  Tony  Sarg'a  Marionette  Plays 


Says  Redfern  Mason  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 

“I  would  have  these  Marionettes  play 
‘Rip’  for  every  school  and  in  every 
hospital  throughout  the  land.  It 
would  be  a re-birth  of  wonder  to  a 
generation  starved  of  God’s  gifts  by 
our  soul-killing  materialism,  for  this 
is  the  land  of  dreams.” 


Tony  Sarg’s  Marionettes 

For  three  years  have  been  shown  in  New  York  City.  For  two  seasons  they  have  toured 
this  country  covering  over  twenty  weeks  on  the  road  the  first  year  out  of  New  York 
and  about  forty  weeks  this  season.  The  plays  presented  have  been: 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Rose  And  The  Ring 

The  Children’s  Hour  Olla  Podrida  A Night  in  Greenwich  Village 

During  the  Season  of  1922-23  it  is  planned  to  tour  the  original  company  and  to  add  other 
companies  to  present: 

Don  Quixote 

Uncle  Wiggily’s  Fortune 

The  Chinese  Willow  Plate 
Treasure  Island 
In  order  to  provide  additional  artists  for 
the  new  companies,  and  to  instruct  those 
who  may  wish  to  establish  Marionette 
Theatres  in  various  cities  we  announce 

The  Tony  Sarg 
Marionette  School 

for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  making  of 
Marionettes,  staging  and  operating  Mar- 
ionettes, and  the  art  of  synchronizing  the 
spoken  word  of  the  actor  and  actress  with 
the  operation  of  Marionettes,  and  all 
details  in  connection  with  the  Marionette 
Theatre. 

This  -school  will  begin  with  a strictly  limited 
registration,  July  1,  at  Tony  Sarg’s  Greenwich 
Village  Studio,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Tony  Sarg,  and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
school  to  train  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  dramatic  work  so  that  they  may  take  posi- 
tions in  the  new  companies  of  Tony  Sarg’s 
Marionettes  now  forming,  or,  so  that  the  grad- 
uate may  arrange  local  productions  of  Marion- 
ettes in  educational  institutions  or  for  dramatic 
and  other  clubs. 


Send  for  full  particulars 


Management  Ernest  Briggs,  Inc. 

1400  Broadway,  Suite  1020  New  York 


Tony  Sarg’s  Studio,  occupying  a complete  building  in 

Neu)  York 


* Greenwich  Village /’ 


